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ABSTRACT 



This report on vocational education and training (VET) in 
Hungary consists of a condensed description of the present situation in VET 
and analysis of the main challenges facing VET reform in the country. Chapter 
1 offers basic data on Hungary. Chapter 2 describes main features of the VET 
system, strategic objectives for VET, and legislative framework. Developments 
in these specific areas are highlighted: administrative structure and 
decentralization; finance; adaptation of training to change; identification 
of skill needs; quality standards and qualifications; promotion of continuing 
vocational training; social partners; involvement of enterprises in VET; 
equal opportunities; access to training; and vocational guidance and 
counseling. Chapter 3 provides an overview of international assistance, 
including the European Union's Phare program for VET and the Leonardo 
program. Chapter 4 identifies current challenges in three areas: skill needs 
analysis, institutional arrangements, and qualifications and training 
methods. Chapter 5 outlines possible priorities for future assistance to 
sustain and further the reform process . Appendixes include key indicators 
(access and participation, finance, labor market trends) ; diagram of VET 
system; legislative framework; responsible bodies; and international 
assistance sources. (YLB) 
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FOREWORD 



This report on vocational education and training reform has been produced by the European 
Training Foundation based mainly on information provided by the National Observatory. The 
report consists of a condensed description of the present situation in vocational education and 
training and analysis of the main challenges facing vocational education and training reform in 
the country. It also outlines possible priorities for future assistance to sustain and further the 
reform process. The report will be updated in 1998. 

In order to provide accurate, up to date information on the progress of reform, a network of 
National Observatories has been set up by the Foundation in partnership with the national 
authorities of the partner countries. These National Observatories, mainly hosted by existing 
organisations involved in the reform process, gather and analyse information on vocational 
education and training issues according to a common framework agreed with the Foundation. 
The Observatories are also responsible for the dissemination of their outputs. Since 1996, 
National Observatories have been set up in 22 partner countries eligible for support under the 
EU Pharel and Tacis^ Programmes. The Foundation aims to set up Observatories in all 
remaining partner countries in these regions by the end of 1997. 

This report is one of a series of country reports and factsheets which the Foundation is 
currently producing on the reform process in each of the partner countries. The Foundation 
intends to produce these documents on an annual basis. These reports are available from the 
Foundation and can also be consulted on the Foundation’s Home Page on the WWW. Enquiries 
regarding the reports should be addressed to the Information & Publications Department at the 
Foundation. 

Please note that more detailed information on vocational education and training reform issues 
in each country is also available directly from the respective National Observatory. Please refer 
to the list of National Observatories enclosed in this report. 



Torino, October 1997 



1 In the Phare area. Observatories have been set up in Albania, Bulgaria, Czech Republic, Estonia, Hungary, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Romania, Slovenia 

2 In the Tacis area. Observatories have been set up in Azerbaijan, Belarus, Georgia, Kazakstan, Kyrgyzstan, 
Moldova, Mongolia, Russian Federation (Moscow and St Petersburg) Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, Ukraine, 
Uzbekistan. 
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1 . 



BASIC DATA 



Considerable progress has been made in laying the foundations for a well functioning market 
economy and today Hungary is considered one of the more advanced transition economies. 
Current government priorities include the consolidation of reforms, stabilisation of the 
economy, and integration into the European Union. In 1993, Hungary signed the European 
Association Agreement, and in 1994 it applied for membership to the European Union. 
Moreover, Hungary will participate in a number of EU programmes i.e. Leonardo, Socrates and 
Youth for Europe. 



Geographic area: 


93,033 km 2 


Total population / population 
density / growth: 


10.2 million (1995) / 1 10 km 2 / decline -0.03% 


Urban Population: 


62.6% (1995) 


Age structure: 


0-14: 18.3%/ 15-24: 15.8%/ 25-44: 

28.1% / 45-64: 23.8% / 65-max: 14% (1995) 


Ethnic profile: 


Hungarian: 97.8% / other: 2.2% 


Languages: 


Hungarian (official) 


GDP-ECU/GDP per capita-PPP-ECU/ 


33.42 Billion (1995) / per capita 3,343 


growth: 


(1995) /growth 1% (1996) 


Inflation: 


23.6% (1996) 


Privatisation of state enterprises: 


From a total of 1,857 state enterprises in 1990, 
only 282 remained by the end of 1996 


Unemployment: 


9.2% (1996) / under 25’s 15.7% (1996) / 25’s 
and over 8% 


(ELO definition) 




Education budget: 


7.8% of GDP in 1996 
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2. Recent developments in the vocational education and training 
system 

2.1 Main features of system 

At present (academic year 1996/97), vocational education and training can start at the age of 14 
(i.e. before the end of compulsory education at the age of 16). Training is provided in: 

• secondary vocational schools which, over a period of four years, prepare students for the 
final secondary examination (6rettsegi) and a skilled workers qualification; 

• apprenticeship schools which, over a three-year period, prepare students for a skilled 
workers qualification and 

• vocational schools which, over a period of two years, prepare students for a vocational 
school certificate. 

Furthermore, secondary vocational school graduates can upgrade their qualification level 
through one or two-year post-secondary vocational training courses (provided in secondary 
vocational schools) leading to a technician level qualification. 

Participation in vocational education and training at secondary level is quite high by European 
standards, involving 72.8% of all young people enrolled at this level. This percentage has 
remained stable since 1989. Nevertheless, the fact that more young people are enrolling at 
secondary vocational schools should be noted. Enrolment rates at this type of school increased 
from 27% in 1989 to 33% in 1995, while they slid from 42.7% to 35.7% at apprenticeship 
schools during the same period. 

The drop-out rate is quite high at apprenticeship schools it is twice the rate of gymnasiums 
(general secondary education) and secondary vocational schools. Estimates show that for those 
who started secondary education and training in the 1992/93 academic year, the drop-out rate at 
apprenticeship schools was 20%, while at gymnasiums and secondary vocational schools it was 
8.5% and 10.8% respectively. 

As to the management of the vocational education and training system, the following 
characteristics should be noted: 

• a high degree of decentralisation of managerial responsibilities to local governments, 
schools and other local bodies; 

• a legislative and institutional framework which involves a large number of actors 
(including social partners, local authorities, sectoral ministries) in the decision making 
processes, in particular in the identification of qualifications and qualification 
requirements, and the development of curricula and examinations. Nevertheless, ultimate 
decisions on vocational training policy are taken by the Ministry of Labour and, where 
appropriate, by the Ministry of Education. 



a financing system which is mainly based on allocations from the central budget and, to a 
lesser extent, on compulsory enterprise contributions for training, local government 
budgets and other sources. 






2.2 Strategic objectives for vocational education and training 

According to the Government’s “Comprehensive Programme for Social and Economic 
Transformation”, adopted by the Parliament in November 1995, the development of human 
resources is considered of primary importance for the future of the country as a means to social 
cohesion and economic growth. 

The improvement of the qualification levels of young people is one of the main education 
policy objectives. To that end, the government ensures free education to erettsegi level and free 
vocational training for the first qualification for all. Particular importance, through positive 
discrimination actions, is attributed to ethnic and national minorities. 

Furthermore, the government’s target is to increase the percentage of those passing the erettsegi 
examination to 75-80% of a school intake, and of those achieving a higher education diploma 
to 33%. For the achievement of the latter, particular reference is made to the reform of post- 
secondary vocational training through the development of vocational education programmes 
relevant to the labour market. 

At the same time, the guarantee of quality in education and training is being sought through the 
continuous modernisation of content, methodology, and teacher training. 

In the context of Hungary’s accession to the European Union, the government’s objective is to 
adapt vocational qualification requirements to achieve European recognition. 

The specific objectives for vocational education and training are stated in the “Long-term 
Development Programme for Vocational Training” , approved by a government resolution in 
1996. 

These include: 

• increasing the number of those obtaining a vocational qualification; everyone should have 
the chance to obtain an appropriate vocational qualification to increase his/her 
opportunities in the labour market; 

• developing and maintaining the international competitiveness of professional skills. This 
will involve tracing and predicting the needs of the economy and its modernisation; 

• enhancing the role of the business sector in the teaching of basic vocational knowledge in 
schools and practical training; 

• cost-efficiency; 

• implementation of a permanent system for continuing vocational training both for the 
unemployed and the employed; 



harmonisation of statistical information systems with European and international norms. 



2.3 Legislative Framework 



Legislation on the principles and functioning of the vocational education and training system 
was developed during the first half of the 90’s. One of the main legislative acts. Law 
LXXVI/93 on Vocational Training (and its amendment in 1995), provides measures for 
ensuring output control of vocational training through standard based vocational qualifications. 
The last ministerial decrees on the implementation and execution of this law were made at the 
end of 1996. Furthermore another law, Law XXIII/88 on the Vocational Training Fund and its 
Amendments (the most recent in Dec. 1996), defines the funding of practical training (see 
Annex 3). 

The legislative framework for continuing vocational training is provided by Law IV/1991 on 
Employment Promotion and the Unemployed, and its amendments (the most recent in January 
1997), and by ministerial decrees for the execution of this law. 



2.4 Developments in specific areas 

2.4.1 Administrative structure and decentralisation 

Overall responsibility for vocational education and training lies with the Ministry of Labour, 
while the Ministry of Education is responsible for the teaching and supervision of general 
subjects and has an increasing role in the area of post-secondary vocational training. The 
Ministry of Internal Affairs (through county and local authorities) is responsible for state 
financial support of school-based vocational training. Sectoral ministries have responsibilities 
in the identification of qualifications and the content of curricula for the professions falling 
under their competence. 

The decentralisation process started at the beginning of the 80’s and has led to a high degree of 
distribution in managerial responsibilities for vocational training. Local governments (mainly 
municipalities and occasionally counties) have been given a major role in the administration of 
the education and vocational education and training systems. They are the owners of state 
schools and are responsible for maintaining, operating and developing the apprenticeship 
schools. They make decisions regarding the modernisation, restructuring, financing, merging, 
closing down and founding of schools. They employ the school headmasters, approve curricula 
and pedagogical programmes, and evaluate efficiency. 

Furthermore, schools themselves can decide on the training courses they offer, draw-up their 
own training programmes/curricula and define pedagogical methods. They have full 
responsibility for their own management, including management of their budget. 

2.4.2 Finance 

The main sources of financing vocational training are the state budget and compulsory 
employers contributions for training (1.5% of their wage bill). 



School revenue comes from the following specific sources: 

• local government contributions (35-40%) 

• state budget contribution to local governments (school maintainers) 

• (30-40%) 

• compulsory employers contributions for training (15-20%) 

• schools’ own sources (4-10%) 

• other sources (foundations, etc.) (0- 1 0%) 

In order to support the provision of practical training, the government established the 
Vocational Training Fund (in 1992). Its sources are the compulsory employers contributions, 
money from the privatisation of state companies and the central budget. The Fund’s budget is 
divided into a central part to be used at national level (10% of the total budget) and a 
decentralised part for use in particular counties (90% of the total budget). 

Decisions on the level and distribution of the central part of the budget to different activities are 
taken by the Ministry of Labour on recommendations from the National Vocational Training 
Council (where employers, trade unions, Chambers of Economy, local governments and 
ministries responsible for vocational training are represented). Decisions on the distribution of 
the decentralised part are made by the County Labour Centres on recommendations from the 
County Labour Councils (tripartite bodies). All funds are spent through a tendering procedure 
in which all training providers (schools, regional training centres, public and private training 
enterprises) can participate. 

2.4.3 Adaptation of training to change 

Since the beginning of the socio-economic transformation process, the overall strategy for 
vocational education and training has been to broaden the skills and knowledge provided to 
young people. 

One of the most important steps in this direction has been to change the profile of the 
secondary vocational school (supported by a World Bank loan and thus called the “World 
Bank model”). The secondary vocational school will provide vocational preparation for 13 
occupational families, rather than vocational qualifications for specific occupations (as was 
traditionally the case). The 13 occupational families have already been identified and curricula 
for all of them have been developed and implemented in 158 schools (with the support of the 
World Bank and the EU Phare Programme). From September ‘97 onwards, all secondary 
vocational schools will adopt this profile and implement these curricula. Furthermore, it has 
been decided to postpone entry into vocational training from the age of 14 to the age of 16, to 
coincide with the end of compulsory schooling. Until that age, students will receive general 
education along the lines of the National Core Curriculum. 



At the same time, action has been undertaken to update and adapt professional requirements, 
and the resulting standard curricula, for qualifications included in the National Vocational 
Qualifications Register. The National Vocational Training Institute, on behalf of the sectoral 
ministries and in co-operation with the Bundesinstitut fur Berufsbildung (Germany), has 
already started (1994) to define new professional requirements and standard curricula for 300 
(out of approximately 900 included in the Register) occupations. This should be completed by 
mid- 1997. 

In response to the higher level skills increasingly required by the labour market, the 
opportunities for acquiring corresponding qualifications will be improved. This will be 
achieved by developing post-secondary vocational training^. 

To this end the so called “Accredited Higher Vocational Training” will be developed. This 
type of vocational training will provide both a vocational qualification (at technician level) and 
the possibility to transfer to relevant university courses. These courses will acknowledge 
(accredit) the knowledge acquired in the post-secondary vocational course. The course will last 
at least 2 years. The necessary legislation for the implementation of this type of training has 
already been passed. At present schools, universities and colleges are working together to 
identify and prepare relevant training programmes. 

In the area of continuing vocational training, training will be adapted to industrial and 
technological change by providing relevant training to the unemployed, or employed at risk of 
unemployment due to industrial restructuring. 

Specific actions include: 

• legislative provisions on the right to training and the modalities of its delivery; 

• financial support for the organisation of the training programmes; 

• the establishment of training centres for the flexible provision of training (see part 2.4.6). 

It should also be noted that special support (in particular financial support) has been made 
available for training people in geographical areas which have disproportionately suffered 
under economic restructuring (e.g. the north-east of the country). Nevertheless, persistent high 
unemployment rates cast doubt on the success of this policy. 

2.4.4 Identification of skills needs 

In Hungary at present, there is no formal mechanism for a systematic and comprehensive 
analysis of skills shortages (i.e. what type of skills are needed in the work place). 



O 
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3 It should be noted that the development of post-secondary vocational training has a second objective which is the 
provision of an alternative to long academic studies which many young people start but do not manage to finish. 
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At national level, the National Labour Methodology Centre analyses and reports on labour 
market developments. Nevertheless, there is no feedback mechanism to communicate the 
results of these analyses to vocational training decision makers. 

At regional level, skills shortages are identified ad hoc. Occasionally, enterprises express their 
skills requirements directly to schools and regional training centres for the development of 
appropriate training programmes. County Labour Centres often provide information and advise 
schools on the qualifications required within the geographical area they cover. 

At sectoral level, identification of skills shortages is, to a certain extent, ensured by defining 
professional requirements for occupations in a given economic sector (i.e. the procedure for 
updating the National Vocational Qualifications Register). 

2.4.5 Quality standards and qualifications 

A high degree of managerial decentralisation and the implementation of the output control 
approach for vocational training require appropriate instruments which set standards and ensure 
the quality of training. 

At national level these are : 

• the National Vocational Qualifications Register. It lists all the formally recognised 
qualifications for which young people can undergo training; 

• professional requirements for each qualification included in the National Vocational 
Qualifications Register set qualification standards; 

• standard curricula. They are developed on the basis of the above mentioned professional 
requirements recommended to schools as a basis for the development of their own 
programmes adapted to local needs; 

• examination requirements, identified for each qualification included in the National 
Vocational Qualifications Register, and the national system of examinations, which ensure 
nation wide recognised certification. 

That these instruments already exist is an important step towards transparency and quality 
assurance in training. These standards should be regularly evaluated and updated. In this 
evaluation and updating, the Ministry of Labour has often stressed the need to take 
developments in the EU Member States into account, with the aim of ensuring the transparency 
of qualifications in preparation for future entry into the Union. 

2.4.6 Promotion of continuing vocational training 



erJc 



Since the beginning of the transformation process, the government has attributed particular 
importance to the promotibn of continuing vocational training. Nevertheless, as a result of the 
special circumstances in Hungary, it has mostly focused on the re-training of the unemployed, 
or people at risk of unemployment due to industrial change. Government actions have dealt 
particularly with the development of legislation to support the training of the unemployed. 
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At the same time, efforts have been made to ensure a flexible supply of vocational training 
responding to regional skills shortages. For this purpose nine Regional Labour Development 
and Training Centres have been established since 1992 (with the assistance of the World Bank). 
Each Centre aims to cover a specific geographical area (one or more counties). 

These Centres provide training courses for the unemployed (including young unemployed) 
and/or employed at the request of the Regional Labour Centres or local enterprises. The courses 
either provide full training leading to a qualification from the National Vocational 
Qualifications Register or short courses providing specific supplementary skills (e.g. 
computing, foreign languages, setting up small businesses, etc.). 

The courses are structured in training modules and their contents is defined by the Centres in 
co-operation with the local authorities and local enterprises. In total, the Centres have 3,000 
places. If more places are needed, they can be rented from vocational schools. 

Continuing vocational training can also be provided by apprenticeship schools, and other 
public, or private, training organisations and enterprises. 

In 1995, 72,000 people participated in continuing training courses. (76% of the 1994 figure. 
This reduction is mainly due to budget constraints). A total of 4,057 people already in 
employment were trained for new job opportunities or skills upgrading. 
62 % of those trained during the same year were under 30 and 45%, under 25. The number of 
trainees under 25 has declined in recent years. 

2.4.7 Social Partners 

According to legislation, social partners have an advisory role in the development of vocational 
training policies and in the distribution of funds for practical training. 

An attempt to involve social partners in the decision making process was made in 1991 with the 
establishment of the National Training Council (see Annex 4). The actual role of this Council is 
weak and its future uncertain. 

At the moment, the participation of social partners in decision making for vocational training is 
ensured through their representation on the National Vocational Training Council. This is a 
newly established (October 1995) consultative body to the Minister of Labour and deals with a 
broad number of issues (see annex 4). 

The Chambers of Economy (Commerce and Industry, Agriculture and Crafts) have the 
responsibility for practical training and final examinations (see Annex 4). Nevertheless, until 
now, these Chambers are not fully operational due to their weak infrastructure and many of 
these responsibilities are still carried out by the Ministry of Labour. 
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The social partners have also a significant role in the process of updating the National 
Vocational Qualifications Register, the identification of professional requirements and 
examinations and they make recommendations for standard curricula for different training 
courses. These are worked out in co-operation with representatives of the pertinent trade union 
representatives, chambers of commerce, employers organisations and relevant ministries. 



At local level, social partners participate in the decision making process for vocational training, 
and the distribution of the budget of the Vocational Training Fund, through their representation 
on the County Labour Councils. 

2.4.8 Involvement of enterprises in vocational education and training 

Traditionally, in Hungary, enterprises have played an important role in the provision of 
practical training (for both young people and employees). Problems emerged after 1992 with 
the privatisation process and the loss of important markets which reduced their capability and 
willingness to provide training. Despite the efforts of the government to encourage enterprises 
(mainly through tax incentives) to continue providing practical training, its current level is not 
adequate to cover the needs of the vocational training system. 

In order to ensure adequate funds for vocational training the government has passed legislation 
on the compulsory enterprise contribution. This contribution can be made in one of the 
following ways (percentages in brackets show how much of the contributions were made in 
which way in 1995): 

• financing the organisation of courses for their own employees (42.7%); 

• providing financial assistance directly to training institutions (vocational schools, regional 
training centres, other training providers) (37.3%) and 

• contributing to the Vocational Training Fund (19.9%). 

The relationship between enterprises and training providers (schools and regional labour 
development and training centres is in most cases informal. It usually takes the form of bilateral 
negotiations at which financial support from enterprises is exchanged for the opportunity to 
give recommendations on the content of training. 

2.4.9 Equal opportunities 

No significant differences are noted in the achievements of boys and girls within the education 
system. However, statistics show that there are differences in the type of education they follow. 
Girls prefer to follow studies leading to the erettsegi which also grants access to higher 
education, while boys tend to opt for vocational qualifications. The proportion of girls to boys 
in the gymnasium (secondary general education) is 2:1. This proportion is reversed for the 
apprenticeship school, while the ratio is 1:1 for the secondary vocational school. 



2.4.10 Access to training 



Ensuring training for everyone is a main government priority and one of its current policy 
objectives. 

In addition to the mainstream training provision, the state also supports special training for 
disadvantaged groups. There are special schools for training mentally and physically 
challenged young people and special training opportunities (basic vocational training, follow 
up courses) for children with high learning difficulties. Furthermore, a number of bilateral 
programmes (with Denmark, Germany, Italy) have been launched to develop training methods 
for socially disadvantaged groups and ethnic minorities. 

2.4.11 Vocational guidance and counselling 

So called guidance teachers provide vocational guidance and counselling for students within 
the school system. Furthermore, software packages for computer interactive vocational 
counselling are available at almost all secondary vocational schools. Labour offices undertook 
the responsibility of providing guidance to the unemployed, but their staff is not sufficiently 
qualified, nor is their infrastructure adequate. 

Recently three Occupational Information Advisories, founded with German assistance and 
functioning along the lines of the Berufsinformationszentren (BIZ) in Germany, have been 
established to provide vocational guidance and counselling to both young people and adults. 
The demand to set up a network for career guidance is very high at the moment and it is 
considered one of the more urgent tasks. 
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3. INTERNATIONAL ASSISTANCE AND COOPERATION 
3.1 Phare Assistance in the field of vocational education and 



Hungary, together with Poland, was the first country to receive assistance in the field of 
vocational education and training through the Phare Programme (including the Tempus 
Programme for higher education). Phare has been a major financial contributor to vocational 
training reform. 

Phare assistance in this field focused on: 

• study visits abroad for vocational teachers; 

• the restructuring of apprenticeships; 

• the promotion of active employment measures; 

• the improvement of adult training standards; 

• the training of disadvantaged youth; 

• curricula reform in 21 secondary vocational schools; 

• the development of post-secondary vocational education and training; 

• the development of vocational training (equivalence of qualifications, new curricula, 
trainer training) in specific economic sectors, and the training of employees in these 
sectors. 

For a description of Phare activities in vocational education and training see Annex 5). 

3.2 Preparation for Leonardo 

Leonardo opened in Hungary on 1 February 1996. 

The Hungarian National Coordination Unit (NCU) was established (Nov. ‘96) within the 
National Institute for Vocational Education (NIVE). Austria was selected as the tutor country. 

A total of 24 Hungarian institutions participated in Leonardo projects promoted and 
coordinated by an EU Member State. In the 1997 call for proposals there were some 20 
applications from Hungary. 

As school budgets cannot cover the necessary contribution for participation, the government 
provides the additional financial support required from the budget of the Vocational Training 
Fund. In total 85 million HUF are available. 



training 
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3.3 Other assistance 



The biggest contributor of international assistance is the World Bank. Hungary and the World 
Bank agreed on a “Human Resource Development” loan for the period 1991 to 94. This loan 
included resources for both youth and adult training. By supporting youth training, the World 
Bank helped to develop a new model for the secondary vocational school, and to define 13 
occupational areas. The loan also supported higher education and training in foreign languages. 
With regard to continuing training, the World Bank helped to establish and equip nine re- 
training centres, develop curricula and training methods, and offer guidance for individual 
career changes. 

Hungary and EU Member States, the USA and Canada work together in a number of bilateral 
activities concerning different aspects of vocational training (for details see Annex 5). 




4. 



CHALLENGES AND FURTHER NEEDS 



Hungary has been successful in drawing up a coherent policy for adapting the vocational 
education and training system to the needs of the new socio-economic environment. It has also 
been successful in setting up a legislative, institutional and financial framework within which 
this policy can be promoted. 

At this stage it is important to speed up and ensure the successful implementation of reforms 
while (re)considering and promoting more concrete policy options to take the requirements for 
accession to the European Union into account, mainly in the areas of 

* continuing vocational training and 

* vocational guidance and counselling. 



4.1 Skills needs analysis 

Since the beginning of the transformation process adapting training programmes to the skills 
shortages of the economy has been a major objective. However, the mechanisms for identifying 
these shortages, and their translation into appropriate decisions for vocational education and 
training, are still in an initial phase. In the future, more emphasis should be put on the 
development of a formal mechanism to: 

* undertake more detailed labour market analyses and assessment (in terms of the 
relevant parameters for vocational education and training) both at regional and national 
levels, and 

* disseminate the results to training decision makers (including central decision makers, 
local governments, schools, other training providers, and people who receive training). 



Schools and local enterprises should cooperate more closely to identify appropriate subjects to 
be taught in the schools. Nonetheless, this objective is often proving difficult to attain as 
enterprises, in particular small and medium sized enterprises, have difficulties to define and 
clearly express their skills requirements. They simply lack the experience and are uncertain 
about their future profile and needs. 

In continuing vocational training a more comprehensive approach has to be found. To date, 
efforts for promoting continuing vocational training have focused on the (re)training of the 
unemployed. In the future, measures to encourage and support the continuing training of the 
employed will have to be implemented. This has already been recognised in the government 
document on the “Long-term Development Programme for Vocational Training”. 
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Moreover, a more systematic approach is needed in developing a coherent system including 
appropriate standards and certification to validate knowledge. At the same time, training and 
retraining of the labour force must be more strongly linked to development plans, rather than to 
resort to ad hoc or short term training options. 



4.2 Institutional arrangements 

One of the major challenges for the success of reforms of the vocational training contents 
concerns the capability of schools to implement new concepts, structures and curricula. They 
need appropriate infrastructures in terms of material and staff. Many schools, in particular 
those in remote or disadvantaged areas, may not be able to implement the reforms properly, and 
teachers may not be sufficiently trained to work with the new tools. 

In order to face the upcoming changes, local governments are rationalising and merging 
schools to maximise their current capacities. Nevertheless, adequate technical and, 
occasionally, financial support for these schools still needs to be ensured . 

A further major challenge concerns the role of social partners in the decision making process 
for vocational education and training at national and regional levels. Although the involvement 
of social partners in the process is ensured through their participation in advisory bodies (see 
above), they often cannot fully exercise their duties (or rights) as their expertise in vocational 
education and training related issues is limited. 

At this stage they need help to improve their awareness, knowledge and analytical capabilities 
on vocational training. Moreover, financial support is required (especially for trade unions 
which have limited funds) to improve their infrastructure for analysing vocational training. 

A coherent and efficient system has to be developed for vocational guidance and counselling 
for both young people and the unemployed, or employed who are in danger of unemployment 
due to industrial restructuring. Until now there are no specific ideas on the form that this 
system should take, nor is there the specialised personnel to provide guidance (regardless of the 
structure for performing these services ). 

4.3 Qualifications and training methods 

The continuous updating of the National Vocational Qualifications Register is considered one 
of the main instruments for the continuous modernisation of the contents of training. This 
updating has already started but it covers only one third of the total number of occupations 
included in the register.. 
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Furthermore, the high number of occupations included in the Register (approx. 900) means that 
they are excessively specialised and do not, therefore, comply with the prevailing concept of 
broad training. Thus, the register needs pruning. In view of Hungary’s possible accession to the 
European Union, the standards applied in the EU Member States should be understood before 
the professional and examination standards are updated. 
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Post-secondary level qualifications have to be defined which are relevant to the labour market, 
and then to be translated into professional standards and curricula for setting up post- secondary 
programmes within the framework of “Accredited Higher Vocational Training”. 
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5 . 



POSSIBLE PRIORITIES FOR FUTURE ASSISTANCE 
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The following areas need assistance: 

• Development of a system for identifying skills shortages in the labour market and 
monitoring the vocational training system. 

Hungary collects a lot of statistical information on both these areas but in a piecemeal and 
poorly co-ordinated way so that it is difficult to use in decision making. Support should 
focus on developing a mechanism collating all the labour market and the training system 
information available and disseminating it to decision makers (including training 
institutions, central and local authorities with responsibility for training, and 
beneficiaries). 

• Consolidating the involvement of social partners in vocational education and 
training. 

Support should aim at raising the awareness and expertise of social partners. This could be 
achieved by bringing together trade unions and employers associations from Hungary and 
those in EU Member States and other countries. Moreover, in view of the limited financial 
resources of trade unions, financial support will be needed to strengthen their 
infrastructure so that they can analyse relevant issues. 

• Development of a vocational guidance system. 

Support should be made available for designing and implementing a coherent system for 
vocational guidance. 

• Development of training standards similar to those in EU countries and the mutual 
recognition of qualifications. 



In view of Hungary’s accession to the EU, training standards for specific occupations 
should be developed along the lines of EU Member States. Hungary has already started 
working with Austria and Germany. Support should aim at encouraging further bilateral 
co-operation. 



• Development of post-secondary training. 

Support should particularly focus on the development of “ Accredited Higher Vocational 
Training” and should aim to: 



* develop a credit and certification system to ensure the recognition of these training 
cycles (or parts of them) in higher education institutions; 

* analyse labour market for identifying training sectors which require these types of 
qualification and the development of training profiles; 

* develop relevant curricula; 



* 



develop teacher training to respond to the needs of this new training form. 



Annexes 
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ANNEX 1 



Key Indicators 1 



Indicators 



A. Access and Participation 



1 . Participation in education and 
training of 16 year olds 
of which in vocational education 
and training 



2. Participation in education and 
training of 1 8 year olds 
of which in vocational education 
and training 



3. Relative importance of 

vocational education and training 
in secondary education (in terms 
of enrolment) 

Total 

Males 

Females 



4. Educational attainment of the 
population 
(25-59 years old) 

Total 

Males 

Females 

(25-30 years old) 

Total 

Males 

Females 



B. Finance 



5. Public Expenditure on Education 
as percentage of GDP 



6. Public Expenditure on vocational 
education and training as 
percentage of GDP 



C. Labour Market Trends 



7. Number of employed 



8. Unemployment rates 
Total 

Younger than 25 
Older than 25 



1994 



82.3% 

71.8% 



26.2% 

80.8% 



73.1% 

79.8% 

66.5% 



6.4% 



0.75% 



3.751.500 



10 . 1 % 

17.1% 

8 . 8 % 



1995 



83% 

71.4% 



32.1% 

82.5% 



73% 

79.6% 

66.3% 



ISCED 0-2 


ISCED 3 


ISCED 5-7 


34.3% 


51.6% 


14.2% 


29.1% 


56.7% 


14.2% 


39.3% 


46.6% 


14.1% 


21.1% 


65.1% 


13.7% 


20.4% 


67.7% 


11.8% 


21.9% 


32.4% 


15.7% 



5.6% 



1 % 



3.678.800 



9.4% 

16.1% 

8 . 2 % 



9. Unemployment rates by 














educational attainment of the 








ISCED 0-2 


ISCED 3 


ISCED 5-7 


population (25-59 years old) 














Total 








7.5% 


11% 


3.2% 


Males 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


10.2% 


13.2% 


3.3% 


Females 








5.5% 


8.5% 


3% 



*est. 



1- Data provided by National Observatory. 
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ANNEX 2 

Diagram of the vocational education and training system 
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rTI This diagram represents the first stage in the ongoing development of a standard graphical model for vocational education and training systems. 
LiJ Future refinement may include the further alignment of terms, student enrolment and dropout figure, and local language terms. 
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ANNEX 3 



Legislative Framework 



The following are the main legal provisions for education and training introduced during the 

current transition process: 

• the 1985 Law on Education, amended in 1990 with significant changes in both the content 
and structure 

• Law XXIII/1988 on the Vocational Training Fund and Vocational Training contribution, 
establishing the fund (see Annex 3 for further details) 

• Law IV/1991 on Employment Promotion and the Unemployed including provision for the 
creation of the National Training Council, a tripartite policy and funding body set up to 
develop proposals for establishing and co-ordinating training centres 

• New Labour Code codifying the basic principles of the European Social Charter including 
the right to vocational training 

• Law LXXVI/1993 on Vocational Training providing a National Qualification List (NQL) 
together with measures for ensuring the output control of vocational training through 
standard-based professional qualifications 

• Law LXXIX/1993 on Public Education; this Law establishes the National Core 
Curriculum for schools and for the reform of the erettsegi examination 

• Law XVI/1994 on the Chambers of Economy introducing a new system for the 
supervision of vocational training 

• Law LXXXV/1995 on temporary rules related to the organisation and control of state 
education 

• Amendment of the Vocational Training Law/1995; establishing the National Vocational 
Training Council (see Annex 3) and giving the Chambers of Economy (see Annex 3) the 
right to submit proposals for professions to be recognised by the state and advise on 
qualification requirements 

• Amendment of the Law on Higher Education/1996 giving higher education institutions the 
possibility to offer post-secondary accredited higher vocational education 

• Amendment of the Law on the Vocational Training Fund/1996 making new provisions for 
the functioning of the Fund. 
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ANNEX 4 



Responsible bodies 



The overall responsibility lies with the Ministry of Labour. This includes: 

• preparation of legislation (laws, orders, directives) for the functioning of the vocational 
training system; 

• issuing and annually updating the National Qualification List; 

• supervision of the teaching of vocational subjects in secondary vocational schools; 

• approval and provision of manuals and teaching tools for vocational subjects; 

• definition of examination requirements; and, 

• appointment of the chairmen of vocational examination boards 

The Ministry of Culture and Education has responsibility for supervising the teaching of 
general secondary vocational subjects. The Ministry is responsible for state education, although 
it shares this responsibility with other Ministries in the case of vocational training within 
mainstream school-based education. 

Sectoral Ministries have the responsibility for the defining content and requirements of the 
vocational training fields in their competence. 

The Ministry of Internal Affairs is responsible for the state support of education and school- 
based vocational training. This ministry allocates the share of the state budget for education and 
training for specific vocational qualifications to local governments which maintain the schools. 

Local authorities and municipalities maintain the schools. They make decisions on the 
modernisation, reconstruction, financing, merging, closing down and founding of schools. They 
appoint the heads of school, approve curricula, pedagogical programmes and evaluate the 
efficiency of the schools. 

The National Vocational Training Council (NVTC) is a new institution established on the 
basis of the Amendment of the Law on Vocational Training in October 1995. It is a consulting 
body to the Minister of Labour on which employers, employees, Chambers of Economy, school 
owners and managers, and the ministries responsible for vocational training are represented. 
The members of the Council are appointed for three years by the Minister of Labour. Its tasks 
are to: 

draft resolutions on vocational training; 

review the list of vocational qualifications and present proposals for the addition of new 
qualifications to the National Vocational Qualifications Register; 
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• report on labour developments and training centres and make proposals on their operation 
and establishment; 

• give opinions on vocational training development issues; 

• provide financial support for the development of training materials, qualification 
requirements and new didactic methods; and, 

• assist and support vocational training services. 

The National Training Council is a tripartite (employers, employees, government) body for 
national vocational training policy-making. The NTC was established by the Employment Law 
in 1991, and its powers were increased by the amendment of the Vocational Training Law in 
1993. It conceives/develops vocational training policies and exercises considerable influence 
on the adaptation of technical and vocational training to the labour market. The future and role 
of this Council is uncertain now that the National Vocational Training Council has been 
established (see above). 

The three Chambers of Economy (Commerce and Industry, Agriculture, and Crafts) and the 
Hungarian Employers’ Association were established at the end of 1994 with regional 
branches in all counties. They are important promoters of government policy in strengthening 
the relationship between the labour market and vocational training. They supervise and record 
practical demand for on-the-job training, conclude contracts with trainees and represent the 
interests of a given trade or profession at examinations. The Chambers of Economy are not as 
yet fully operational as a result of their weak infrastructure. At the moment many of their tasks 
continue to be carried out by the Ministry of Labour although a gradual hand-over is envisaged. 

The National Vocational Institute for Vocational Education (NIVE) supports the work of 
the Ministry of Labour by developing methodology and the content of curricula for initial and 
continuing vocational training. It also provides further training for vocational teachers and 
supports innovative work on training at local level. 

The National Labour Centre provides guidance and support to vocational schools through its 
network of County Labour Centres (tripartite bodies). 

Regional Training Centres provide intensive, flexible, learner-centred re-training courses for 
adults at the request of the counties, local government or local enterprises. They also provide 
guidance and other advisory and support services particularly focused on small businesses. 

Secondary and apprenticeship vocational schools provide training programmes mainly in the 
framework of the mainstream education system at secondary (and occasionally post-secondary) 
level. These schools have enjoyed greater independence since the 1985 Law on Education. 



Universities and colleges organise post- secondary accredited higher vocational training 
programmes. Many of them subcontract secondary vocational schools, because the latter have 
the necessary prerequisites for practical training (e.g. workshops and trainers’ experience) 



Private training organisations and enterprises also provide training. Since 1993 the 
Vocational Training Fund has been subsidising enterprises which conduct vocational training 
as their main activity. 
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ANNEX 5 



International Assistance 

Phare vocational education and training programmes 

Development and reform of vocational education: 1990-93 (completed). Budget 1.5 MECU 
Three activities were supported under this programme: 

• development of an information centre, 

• study visits abroad for vocational teachers, translators and management 

• the establishment of two language training centres. 

Employment and social development: 1992-96 (on-going). Budget: 20 MECU 
Two components in this programme related to vocational training: 

A total of 10 MECU was allocated to the first component called “Budapest Labour Market 
Intervention Programme” for the: 

• restructuring of apprenticeships, 

• promotion of active employment measures, 

• extension of the on-going secondary vocational training project, 

• improvement of continuing training standards, 

• establishment of a Human Resource Development Facility. 

The second component of the programme dealt with youth education and training. A total of 
7.6 MECU was allocated to support curricula reform in 21 secondary vocational schools (one 
per county) and provide training in specific sectors such as economy/office and catering. These 
schools joined the network of pilot schools set up by the World Bank (see Annex 5). This 
component also included support for apprenticeship schools and disadvantaged youth. 

Strengthening links between education and economy: 1994/97 (on-going). Budget: 8 MECU 

This programme draws on the experience of university-enterprise co-operation in the European 
Union. Its main components are: 

• cooperation between higher education institutions and industry through joint projects and 
other activities, 

• diversification of initial higher education through the creation of post-secondary 
vocational education and training, 

• development of distance education, 

• training for young people without secondary level qualifications. 



In addition to these programmes directly linked to vocational education and training, Phare has 
provided significant input in specific sectors. These include: 

Agricultural and land registration programme: until end 97 (on-going), Budget 10 MECU 

A total of 500,000 ECU has been allocated to agricultural training. The Ministry of Agriculture 
is responsible for 165 vocational training institutes, which are the main beneficiaries of this 
programme. Emphasis is put on developing practical training, and updating the demonstration 
and model farms linked to the training institutes. The following activities are funded: 

• ensuring the equivalence of diplomas and degrees, 

• developing high and medium level curricula in economic and market oriented farming 
methods, 

• providing equipment for training and farm workshops, 

• reviewing the links between research and education. 

Energy and environment: 1994-96 (on-going), Budget 15.5 MECU. 

This programme includes a training component aiming at improving environmental education, 
developing graduate and post-graduate programmes in association with universities in the EU 
and developing distance learning courses. 

Support for the restructuring of the health system: 1993-96 (on-going), Budget 10 MECU 

This programme includes a major training component in the field of primary health care. It 
concerns the establishment of 10 regional resource and training centres, and the development of 
programmes to train the trainers of general practitioners and nurses. 300 general practitioners 
will be trained abroad. 

Public administration reform and training: 1992-95 (completed), Budget 5 MECU. 

This programme included a major 1.8 MECU component for civil service management and 
training. The target groups were: 

• the staff of the public administration department in the Ministry of Internal Affairs, 

• the staff of the Training Centre for Public Administration in the Hungarian Institute of 
Public Administration, 

• selected local government staff to form a core of specialists in training needs analysis and 
course design, 

• civil servants involved in financial management and public procurement, and a core group 
of trainers who could continue the training in the future. 

In the area of Management Training Phare has implemented a wide range of activities in 
Hungary since 1992. These include : 
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• training of approx. 500 senior managers from restructured state-owned enterprises through 
practical training focusing on the effects of a market economy on the strategy, marketing 
and finances of each of the participating enterprises (Budget: 1 .4 MECU). Support ended 
in 1994. 

• training of approx. 1000 middle managers (from Hungarian-owned enterprises of between 
100 and 1000 employees) in a practical training programme focusing on skills 
development and the implementation of change within enterprises (Budget: 2.7 MECU). 
Support continues until the end of 1997. 

• training on bankruptcy management. (Budget: 270,000 ECU). This project has been 
completed. 

• high level training on finance, accounting and legal issues for newly appointed chairmen 
of boards of directors and of supervisory boards of state-owned enterprises. 

Other International Assistance in the area of 
vocational education and training 

1. World Bank 

Hungary and the World Bank agreed on a “Human Resource” development loan for the years 
1991 to 94 for a total of 150 million US$. This loan included resources for training both the 
young (36 million US$) and adults (25 million US$). In supporting youth training, the World 
Bank helped in the development of secondary vocational school models and in the definition of 
curricula for 13 occupational areas. This work was performed in cooperation with a network of 
61 vocational schools from various sectors such as agriculture or food. The loan also supported 
higher education and training in foreign languages. With regard to adult training, the World 
Bank helped to establish and equip nine adult re-training centres, develop curricula, training 
methods and guidance for individual career changes. A specific evaluation of the adult training 
component was carried out in Autumn 1995. The World Bank has recognised that the 
development of a mechanism to ensure the adaptation of training needs to labour market 
requirements would be a major improvement for Hungary and it strongly supports the idea of 
promoting Phare involvement in this area. 

2. Bilateral activities 

There are a number of bilateral programmes operating in Hungary, involving Austria, 
Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium, Denmark, Switzerland, France and the United Kingdom in 
particular. 
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• Activities receiving Dutch support include management training, language training, and 
the development of a standardised examination system for secondary education. Further 
activities will concentrate on teacher training, and integration into the European Union. 
Cooperation also exists in the framework of the Phare multi-country Staff Development 
Programme and in the field of post-secondary education where the Netherlands has offered 
assistance in the sector of hotel and tourism management. 
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• Activities with the UK Know How Fund focus on open learning resources. 

• France established bilateral relations with Hungary in the field of education and training a 
long time ago. At present, Hungary receives French assistance for the “Bilan des 
competences”, customisation of training, competence transfer, the mobility of workers, 
and quality control in training, etc. In addition, study visits to French regional 
observatories dealing with employment and training have been requested. France, as a 
result of its experience in establishing “Instituts Universitaires de Technologie” (IUT), is 
able to provide support for the development of the new Hungarian post-secondary training 
system. 

• German assistance is mainly provided in: 

* training for disadvantaged youth, 

* occupational standards, 

* examination requirements, 

* social dialogue, development of curricula, 

* vocational guidance and counselling. 
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National Observatories Addresses 



ERIC 



Central and Eastern Europe 



Albania 


Former Yugoslav Republic 
of Macedonia 


Mr Kastriot Sulka 


Mr Robert Dimitrovski 


Team Leader of National Observatory and 
Director of Host Institute 


Team Leader of National Observatory 

S CENTRE FOR VOCATIONAL 


H INSTITUTE OF LABOUR & 


EDUCATION, TRAINING 


SOCIAL AFFAIRS 


AND DEVELOPMENT 


Rr. Kavajes 


Partizanska str. 


ALB Tirana 


FYR Bitola 


3 Tel. 355 42 37966 


3 Tel. 389 97 224090 


Fax. 355 42 27942 


Fax. 389 97 224050 



Mr Konstantin Petkovski 
Director of Centre 



Bulgaria Hungary 



Dr Tzako Pantaleev 

Team Leader of National Observatory 


Dr IstvAn Simonies 

Team Leader of National Observatory 


S MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, 
SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Graf Ignatiev str. 15, floor 4 
BG 1000 Sofia 


S NIVE, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE FOR 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

Berzsenyi D. u. 6 
H 1087 Budapest 


® Tel. 359 2 809203 
Fax. 359 2 9818146 


® Tel. 36 1 2101065 
Fax. 36 1 3339361 


S e-mail: 0516@main.infotel.bg 

Ms Magdalena Ivanova 
PMU Director 


S e-mail: isimon@nive.hu 

Prof Antal Jekkel 

Director General of Host Institute 


Czech Republic 


Lithuania 


Ms Olga Ilyina 

Team Leader of National Observatory 


Mrs Romualda Vilimiene 

Team Leader of National Observatory 


H NATIONAL TRAINING FUND 
NVF 

Vaclavske Namesti 43 
CZ 110 00 Praha 1 


S METHODICAL CENTRE FOR 
VET 

Gelezinio Vilko g. 12 
LT 2600 Vilnius 


® Tel. 420 2 24 22 87 32 
Fax. 420 2 24 21 44 75 


® Tel. 370 2 250185 
Fax. 370 2 250183 


H e-mail: oli@observatory.nvf.cz 

Ms Miroslava Kopicov£ 

Director of Host Institute 


3 e-mail: pmit@pmmc.elnet.lt 

Dr Vincentas Dienys 
Director of Methodical Centre 


Estonia 


Latvia 


Ms Tiina Annus 

Team Leader of National Observatory 

H NATIONAL OBSERVATORY 
ESTONIA 

Sakala23 
EE 0001 Tallinn 

@ Tel. 372 2682770 
Fax. 372 2682770 

3 e-mail: katrin@tallinn.astronet.ee 

Mrs Lea Orro 
PMU Director 


Dr Andrejs Rauhvargers 

Team Leader of National Observatory and 

Director of Academic Information Centre 

B ACADEMIC INFORMATION 
CENTRE 
Valnu iela 2 
LV 1098 Riga 

S Tel. 371 7 225 155 
Fax. 371 7 221006 

3 e-mail: enic@izm.gov.lv 
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Poland 



Mr Tadeusz Kozek 

Team Leader of National Observatory and 
Director of Host Organisation 

H BKKK 

79 Koszykowa 

PL 02 008 Warszawa 

3 Tel. 48 22 6253937 
Fax. 48 22 6252805 

H e-mail: tadeuszk@cofund.org.pl 



Romania 



Dr Cesar Birzea 

Team Leader of National Observatory and 
Director of Host Institute 

S INSTITUTE FOR 

EDUCATIONAL SCIENCES 

37 Stirbei voda, str. 1 
RO 70732 Bucuresti 

3 Tel. 40 1 6136491 
Fax. 40 I 3121447 

S e-mail: ise@acc.usis.ro 



Slovak Republic 

Mr Ivan Stankovsky 
Director of Host Institute 

S STATE INSTITUTE OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AND TRAINING (SIOV) 

Be 11 ova 54/A 
SQ 83101 Bratislava 

3 Tel. 421 7 376774 
Fax. 421 7 376774 



Slovenia 



Ms Martina Trbanc 

Team Leader of National Observatory 

E CENTRE FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

Kavciceva 66 
SLO 1000 Ljubljana 

3 Tel. 386 61 448119 
Fax. 386 61 448356 

3 e-mail: 

observatorij@infosol.mss.edus.si 

Mr Vladimir Tkalec 
Director of Centre for Vocational 

FHnratinn 



National Observatories Addresses 



New Independent States and Mongolia 



Azerbaijan 

Mr Yashar Gamzayev 
Mr Ali-Aga Ismailov 
National Observatory 

H Ministry of Labour and Social 
Protection of Population 
Government House 
AZB 370016 Baku 

@ Tel. 994 12 648047 (Mr Ismailov) 
Fax. 994 12 939472 (Mr Gamzayev) 



Belarus 



Mr Edward Kalitsky, Team leader 
Ms Olga Koljada, Assistant 
National Observatory 

H Karl Liehknecht Str. 32 
BR 220004 Minsk 

39 Tel. 375 172 207446 (Mr Kalitsky) 
Tel. 375 172 201915 (Ms Koljada) 
Fax. 375 172 200992/209952 



Georgia 



Mr Kote Glonti 
Mrs Eteri Gvlneria 
National Observatory 

H do EC Tacis Coordinating Unit 
State Committee for Science and 
Technology 
12 Chanturia Street 
GEO 380004 Tbilisi 

@ Tel. 995 32 220241 (Ms Gvineria) 

S e-mail Kote@ns.global-erty.net 



Kazakhstan 



Mrs Shajzada Tazhulatova, Team leader 
Ms Aigul Khasenova, Assistant 
National Observatory 

H Prospekt Ahaya 107A, Apt 12 
KAZ 480008 Almaty 

® Tel. 7 3272 643696 (Ms Tazbulatova) 
Tel. 7 3272 398127 (Ms Khasenova) 
Fax. 7 3272 532525 

0 e-mail shaizada@kaznet.kz 



Kyrgyzstan 



Ms Anar Beishembaieva, Team Leader 
Ms Zulfla Abdullaeva, Assistant 
Ms Damira Sydykova, Assistant 
National Observatory 

H White House 

KYR 720003 Bishkek 

® Tel. 996 3312 222867 
Fax. 996 3312 218627 

0 e-mail, atd@prez.bishkek.su 
e-mail, atds@rhl.bishkek.su 



Moldova 



Mr Victor Pitei 
Mr Vasile Costea 

H Plata Marii Adunari Nationale 1 

MOL 277033 Chisinau 

© Tel. 373 2 228164 (Mr Pitei) 

Fax. 373 2 232472 (Mr Pitei) 

Fax. 373 2 22 85 23 (Mr Costea) 



Mongolia 

Mr Bayanjargal Sugar, Team Leader 
Mrs Duguer Bujinlkham, Assistant 
National Observatory 

H do Mr Bat Ederne, State Secretary 
Government Building 111 
MNG Ulaanbaatar 1 1 

ffl Tel. 976 1 320130 
Fax. 976 1 323158 

H e-mail. onon@magicnet.mn 
www. http://www.etf.it/no.mn/ 



Russian Federation 



Dr Olga Oleinikova, Team Leader 
Mrs Anna Isaieva, Assistant 
National Observatory 

H Ministry of General and Vocational 
Education 

Ulitsa Lyusinovskaya 51 
RF 113833 Moscow 

© Tel. 7 095 1575266 

Fax. 7 095 1575266 (DrOleinikova) 
Fax. 7 095 3712423 (Mrs Isaieva) 



Russian Federation 



Mr Dmitri Liubich, Team Leader 

Mr Sergei Ivanov, Expert 

Regional Observatory 

H Centre for Education and 
Methodology 
Ulitsa Mirgorotskaya 16/5 
RF 198000 St Petersburg 

® Tel. 7 812 2770733 (Mr Liubich) 
Tel. 7 812 528 75 57 (Mr Ivanov) 
Fax. 7 812 2775247 

0 e-mail. Iiubich@place.spb.ru 
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